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bodies. It was, of course, known that fairly effective combines were operating in Britain as elsewhere, but they were regarded as exceptional and in most instances our free import policy was considered a sufficient security against monopolistic oppression. But during the war the processes of association and combination have been immensely accelerated in most of our essential industries. Not only were such services as railroads, coal mines, and shipping, engineering in its main branches, taken under state control, but the public regulation of the metal, textile, chemical, leather and other essential manufactures was such as to compel business which formerly had worked in independent competition to form close associations for materials, costing and prices. After the war was over this enforced association could not disappear. Railroads and mines could not return to the era of free competition. The hold which government still retained over many supplies of raw materials and over prices obliged the manufacturers to look closely to their associations. Eventwhen these war-shortages shall have passed away, there is no probability of a return to pre-war competion. Cartels or other associations for buying and selling, trade arrangements for the. regulation of output, distribution of markets, and the fixing of profitable prices are in existence or in proposition everywhere among our great manufacturing industries.
A similar stimulus has been given to the organization of labor. The numbers and strength of the great Trade Unions have grown. Some five millions of our wage-earners are now unionized, mostly in the essential industries. Not only in the advanced trades, such as cotton, ship-building, leather, printing, but in many of the relatively backward trades, such as agriculture and the clothing trades, individual bargaining has now become impossible. It has been displaced by the common rule, imposed by agreement of the representatives of employers and employed throughout the trade, and enforced in some instances by legal regulation.
Although these methods of regulating wages and other conditions of employment by collective bargaining are far from perfection, they are recognized as a distinct advance upon the old method of individual wage-contract Doubtless neither complete economic justice nor secure industrial peace is attainable by collective bargaining. For upon this plane there is reached no final determination of a "fair wage" or a "reasonable price."